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Coinage of El Peru 


A New World of Wealth 


Thoughts of El Pert’s riches conjure up images of gold and 
silver ingots, or of chunky doubloons and pieces of eight. In- 
itially, it is true, conquistadors like Cortez and Pizarro garnered 
fabulous wealth in gold. But most of this consisted of extor- 
tionate ransoms like that of Atahualpa, or of the melted-down 
cult objects of the Indians—an unrepeatable expropriation of 
capital. Soon the gold rush gave way to sobriety as it became 
obvious that a high degree of organization would be required 
to exploit the human and natural riches of the Americas. 

The main colonial centers would have to be located in areas 
of sedentary Indian settlement, where the natives were already 
familiar with the extraction of tribute and forced labor passed 
down from overlords like the Aztecs or Incas through their 
own local caciques, or chiefs. Some of these caciques were re- 
tained as middlemen between the Spanish throne and the 
Spanish settlers on the one hand, and the Indian masses on the 
other. 

Almost all of the Spaniards who came to the New World 
wanted to become rich quickly and with as little effort as possi- 
ble. Soon after the Conquest, the Indians were converted to 
Christianity and congregated in pueblos that were called upon 
to pay tribute and to supply regular drafts of forced labor to 
work for the Spaniards, especially to mine, refine, smelt, and 
coin precious metals. 

But the kings of Spain had already seen lands under their 
rule divided into warring clans and fiefdoms. They were un- 
willing to permit a transfer of the feudal trappings of ‘“‘the 
Spains’’ to their new empire. So they set up an intricate, time- 
consuming, often maddeningly slow, system of checks and 
balances to ensure effective sovereignty for themselves. 

At the highest level, decisions would be made by the 
monarch in consultation with the Council of the Indies, in 
Spain. Recognizing that communication was too slow for day- 
to-day decision-making in the New World by this highest 
authority, the monarchs hit upon a system—first instituted in 
Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean—called a 
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viceroyalty. The viceroy, as the name implies, acted directly 
on behalf of the far-away ruler. 

It was clear, however, that no one individual—however 
large his staff—could effectively supervise such immense ter- 
ritories as were included in the Viceroyalty of New Spain, and, 
later, in that of El Pera. [1] Hence the viceroyalties were divid- 
ed into audiencias, regional courts of law that had great 
powers to hear complaints, investigate problems, and even to 
act for the viceroy in his absence. 

From a numismatic standpoint the most important guidelines 
for the coinage of El Pert had already been established before 
it was founded. In the 1479 Pragmatica of Medina del Cam- 
po, Ferdinand and Isabella had standardized the chaotic mix 
of weights and measures prevailing in the Iberian lands they 
had so recently brought under their rule. Together with an 
amendment by their grandson Charles I (Charles V of the Ho- 
ly Roman Empire), the system of gold escudos and silver reales 
was carefully defined, with slightly higher purity (.93) required 
of silver than of gold (.92). The Castilian mark of silver was 
to yield 67 reales, while the mark of gold was divided into 68 
escudos. The largest denominations for each coin were 8 reales 
and 8 escudos. Early in the sixteenth century the relative value 
of gold to silver was about 12 to 1, but with little remission, 
the value of gold moved steadily upward during colonial times, 
until on the eve of Independence it was close to the 16 to 1 
ratio now remembered as ‘‘traditional.’’ Most of the surfeit of 
silver causing that historic change came from Hispanic 
America, and until the mid-seventeenth century El Peri was 
by far America’s greatest producer of silver. 


The Production of Cob Coinage 


When one thinks of the gold doubloons and pieces of eight 
that formed the real treasure of Spain’s empire—the kind ship- 
ped in massive quantities like the nearly 200,000 coins salvaged 
from the galleon Atocha, [2] one is talking about pretty crude 
looking items like this 1767 8 reales from Potosi with an early 
nineteenth century Guatemalan countermark. 

The most likely etymology for such ‘‘cob’”’ coins (called 
macuquinas in Spanish) is their physical appearance, which 
is only ‘‘approximately round,” as in the case of cobblestones, 
for example. The reason for this ungainly appearance is fairly 
simple. Given a large if not highly skilled workforce, crude 
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2. Potosi. 8 reales, 1767 (with 
early nineteenth century Guate- 
mala countermark). 


minting tools, and huge quantities of bullion, the New World 
mints drew the metal into bars of approximately the desired 
circumference. Using crude shears, lumps of metal were cut 
off. The planchets formed in this way were then struck be- 
tween two dies. After that, the resultant coin candidates were 
weighed; if they were overweight, chunks would be chiseled 
off the edges to “‘justify’’ them. Underweight coins were either 
remelted or, if only slightly substandard, kept under lock and 
key until the time a new batch of standard coins was issued, 
when a few of the underweight issues were mixed in with 
them. 

In recent years an enormous quantity of sea-salvaged cobs 
has appeared in the numismatic market. [3] Most are similar 
in appearance to this 8 reales of Potosi without assayer or 
legends visible, salvaged from the Concepcion, which went 
down in 1641 north of Hispaniola. The porosity of the flan 


3. Potosi. 8 reales, ca. 1641. 


comes from centuries of immersion in seawater, encrustation, 
and the chemicals used to clean it after salvage. Note the way 
the silver has been ‘‘shaved,’’ or better said, ‘‘sheared,’’ at 2 
o’clock and from about 7 to 10. As explained before, this kind 
of ‘‘justification’’ was standard practice in the colonial mints. 
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The Riches of El Pert 


The example of Cortez in Mexico inspired a new wave of 
exploration in search of booty. The most profitable route pro- 
ved to lie southward. Pizarro’s invasion and conquest of the 
Inca Empire resulted in the creation of a new town, called 
Lima, on January 6, 1535. The date coincided with Epiphany, 
the Church festival celebrating the guidance of the Magi by the 
Star of Bethlehem. For this reason Lima became known as the 
“City of the Kings’’ and the use of stars to symbolize it was 
common for coins issued there. Lima’s foundation was soon 
followed by that of Santa Fé de Bogota (1537), Popayan (1538), 
Santiago (1541), and Potosi (1546). Anxious as ever to prevent 
newly discovered lands, people, and wealth from escaping 
royal control, Charles I established the new Viceroyalty of *‘El 
Pera’”’ in 1544. It included Panama and all of Spanish South 
America except a bit in the north called ‘‘Tierra Firme,’’ the 
area of today’s Venezuela. 

Just one year later, in 1545, an Indian in the Andean 
highlands southeast of Lima, the capital, disclosed to the 
Spaniards a find that soon changed the economic and monetary 
history of the world. There, rising 2,400 feet above the sur- 
rounding bleakness, was a whole mountain of incredibly rich 
silver ore. Potosi’s remoteness and its elevation of about 2 1/2 
miles above sea level could not deter the fortune-hunters who 
flocked to this bonanza. Within two years of its founding the 
town had grown to 14,000 inhabitants, and by 1650 nearly 
160,000 people lived there. The Cerro Rico, or ‘‘rich hill,”’ 
poured forth a torrent of precious metal that catapulted El Pera 
into prominence and made ‘‘Potosi’’ a synonym for something 
of incalculable monetary value. 

The Spanish crown demanded a “‘royal fifth,’’ or guinto as 
a concession fee from all silver or gold mined in El Pert. 
Despite imposition of the death penalty for those who avoid- 
ed payment, however, a great deal of bullion in the form of 
ingots escaped regal taxation. This fact led Philip II, in 1565, 
to grant the Lima authorities’ repeated petition to establish a 
mint there. 

The king’s decree of that year specified a style of coins for 
Lima very similar to Mexico’s second issue of the pillars-and- 
waves design. [4] The newly constructed mint struck its first 
coins in 1568: within months an entire series in denominations 
of 8, 4, 2, 1, 1/2, and 1/4 reales was issued in relatively large 
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quantities. The pattern for all but the fractions was the same, 
though suitably compressed for each decrease in size of flan. 
The specimen illustrated exhibits the Pillars of Hercules above 
ocean waves—the crowned pillars representing the Straits of 
Gibraltar, which the ancients had taken as the world’s western 
boundary. Across the field are the letters P/LU/S, an abbrevia- 
tion of Charles I’s watchword ‘“‘PLUS ULTRA,’’ or “‘more 
beyond,’’ an allusion to Spain’s claim to the New World. The 
single dot above the center of the legend establishes the 
denomination as one real, and the P above the dot stands for 
PERU. 


4, 5. Lima. 1 real, 1568-70. 


The obverse [5] exhibits a type that continues in use, with 
stylistic variations, for the higher denominations throughout 
the colonial period: the crowned arms of Castile and Leon 
quartered on a shield, with the symbol of Granada (a 
pomegranate) below. As required by the edict of 1565 the 
king’s name (PHILIPVS II) is boldly indicated around the edge, 
running clockwise and followed by his full claim to power 
(completed on the reverse side) as HISPAN/IARVM/RE(X) 
+ (I)N(D)IARVM: “‘Philip II, King of the Spains and the Indies.”’ 

Several features of South America’s first coins require addi- 
tional comment. 

(1) Because Lima antedated even Mexico City in the issue 
of 8-real pieces, the South American coin bearing the pillars- 
and-waves reverse is the ultimate ancestor of the “‘Spanish Mill- 
ed Dollar’’ ubiquitous in the Thirteen Colonies, and subse- 
quently the standard upon which the weight and fineness of 
the United States silver dollar was based. 

(2) The earliest regular-issue coins of El Pera were struck with 
greater care than the later ones. Yet due to the irregularities 
of the flans and the methods used to justify weights in macu- 
quina production, parts—sometimes all—of the legends around 
the outside are missing. The 1 real illustrated, though of 
generally superior workmanship as cobs go, lacks the top parts 
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of some letters and the top third of the crown is missing. If 
the name of the monarch is off flan, for example, it is not 
always obvious to what period it belongs. This is especially 
true of early cobs, which were not dated. 

(3) More often than not, the most important clue to attribu- 
tion of an undated, off-flan, or badly struck cob is its assayer 
initial or initials. Being a mint officer could be a lucrative pro- 
position: part of the precious metal passing through the coin- 
ing process was allotted to such an individual, who purchas- 
ed his concession from the crown. The law required those who 
vouched for the proper legal weight and fineness of coins pro- 
duced under their supervision to “‘sign’’ them by having their 
initials incised in the dies used for striking. This gave the 
authorities a ready-made suspect in cases of debasement or 
short-weighting. For numismatists this practice is important 
because many of these assayers’ names and the periods of their 
service survive in Spanish archives and elsewhere. For the 
specimen in question, for example, we know that the initial 
R to the left of the shield is that of Alonso de Rincon, Lima’s 
first assayer beginning in late 1568. Because Rincon served 
there only until mid-1570, a pillars-and-waves design with 
assayer initial R could only have been produced sometime in 
that period of less than two years. This is a considerable im- 
provement over the mere knowledge that the coin was struck 
during the reign of Philip II (1556-98). 


The Hapsburg Shield Coinage of Lima and Potosi 


Possibly because the pillars-and-waves issues of Lima prov- 
ed slightly underweight, [6] a new design was mandated and 
began to appear in 1573 when new dies arrived from Spain. 
Now the monarch’s name appeared on the border around an 


6. Lima. 8 reales, 1577-88. 
(On loan from The Hispanic 
Society of America) 
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The Hapsburg shield, reprinted with permission from Frank Sedwick, 
The Practical Book of Cobs (Maitland, FL, 1987). 


elaborate crowned shield bearing the arms of the principal 
Hapsburg possessions in Europe. The assayer here is Diego de 
la Torre, whose D is at the right, and who was responsible for 
a stylistically excellent series of silver cobs in all denomina- 
tions at Lima between 1577 and 1588 or 1589. A simplified 
version of the castles-and-lions quartered design from Rincon’s 
first series, meanwhile, was transferred to what became the 
reverse of all these shield-type coins in all the viceroyalty’s 
mints. By the time Diego de la Torre was assayer, however, 
there was a mint in Potosi itself, where coins of the same design 
also bore a P as a mintmark. Even if it were not known from 
the records of the Lima cabildo, or city council, that this 
assayer was active there at this time, one could attribute the 
coin to Lima instead of Potosi on the strength of the star above 
the D, invoking the Star of the Magi and the City of the Kings. 

That city, meanwhile, had proved too distant from the 
altiplano’s rich silver mines to serve as the only mint for El 
Pera. The town of La Plata (today Sucre, in Bolivia)—still a 
difficult 110-mile trek on primitive roads from Potosi—was 
briefly host to a new mint for a few months in late 1573 and 
early 1574, but numismatists have argued for years whether 
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one can distinguish the products of this mint from those of 
Lima and Potosi, which used the same design and mintmark P. 

Of unprecedented significance was the opening of a mint 
at Potosi, [7] which began operations by 1575 at the latest, 
probably with Alonso Rincon as its first assayer. The stakes 
at Potosi were high: the Cerro Rico was the single richest 
source of silver in the world in the late sixteenth century, with 


7. Potosi. 4 reales, 1574-77. 
(Property of Joseph R. Lasser) 


about 600 separately owned mines, most of which represented 
an enormous capital investment. Opportunities for tax evasion 
and other economic crimes were abundant, and soon the mint 
personnel proved all too human. An investigation of alleged 
debasement of the coinage ended in the viceroy’s acknowledg- 
ment in 1617 that this had indeed taken place. It was probably 
for this reason that the first dated cob coins began to appear 
at about this time. 


Gold and Silver of Nuevo Reino 


Early in the period of dated Potosi macuquinas another mint 
was authorized for El Pera (Lima had shut down in 1588). In 
1620 Captain Alonso Turrillo de Yebra obtained permission 
to Open a mint in the town of Santa Fé de Bogota and a sub- 
sidiary “‘oficina’’ in Cartagena in the Captaincy-General of 
Nuevo Reino de Granada—later the Viceroyalty of New 
Granada and later still the republic of Colombia. The Bogota 
mint operated at least until 1789, producing primarily gold 
coins and very limited silver issues, especially after its first 50 
years. Coins were also struck at the oficina in Cartagena, 
though exact details about those emissions are even harder to 
come by than about Bogota’s. 

It is more difficult to determine the logical production se- 
quence of Nuevo Reino coinage than that of Potosi before its 
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coins were dated. Even though dies for the Nuevo Reino pieces 
were dated, [8] the typical Bogota coin planchets are so ir- 
regular that specimens with full dates and legends are very 
scarce. In addition, the standard identification data required 
by royal decree display whimsical variations.[9] 


8. Nuevo Reino. 1 real, 1621-65. 9. Nuevo Reino. 4 reales, 1664. 


Equal in significance to Lima’s issue of the first New World 
silver dollar in 1658 was the production in Nuevo Reino of 
the Americas’ first gold coin, [10] a 2-escudo piece, in 1622. 
Salvage of the shipwrecked Atocha galleon has made several 
new specimens available. [11] Among the noteworthy features 
of the 1630 2 escudos illustrated is the use of fleurs-de-lis on 


10, 11. Nuevo Reino. 2 escudos, 1630. 
(On loan from The Hispanic Society of America) 


the reverse in place of the usual castles and lions. With time 
and patience, study should clarify some of the enigmas sur- 
rounding Nuevo Reino’s unorthodox minting history. 


Royals of Potosi and Lima 


The return of high standards initiated by the introduction 
of dated coinage proved short-lived at Potosi, for by 1620 
much of it had reached a new low in artistic and metallic 
debasement alike. [12] Ironically, it was around this time that 
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12, 13. Potosi. 8 reales, 1650. 
(On loan from The Hispanic Society of America) 


Potosi began to issue a remarkable series of well-executed cobs 
struck on broader flans and with more complete details than 
on standard pieces. Numismatists generally regard these as ge- 
nuine coins; quite a few, [13] like this Potosi 8 reales of 1650, 
survive with post-colonial countermarks, showing that they 
circulated long after their date of issue. They appear to have 
been struck for reasons similar to those that inspired the 
presentation cinquintines—coins of 50 reales—produced in 
Spain itself earlier in the seventeenth century. [14] Called 
“royals’’ or “‘round presentation coins,’’ they are of correct 
weight and were produced first in Mexico, then in Potosi and 
finally at Lima after 1684, [15] when the mint there officially 


14. Potosi. 8 reales, 1684. 15. Lima. 8 reales, 1684. 
(On loan from The Hispanic 
Society of America) 


reopened after being closed de jure for nearly a hundred years. 
One of the many ironies in the numismatics of Spanish col- 
onial America is that at a time when mints all over the world 
had already converted to the more efficient if less exciting pro- 
duction of coins by machinery, El Pera was hand-striking 
specimens that represent treasures of numismatic art. 

At Potosi, meanwhile, another mint scandal had been unear- 
thed, resulting in the execution of one assayer. The debased 
coins of the late 1640s were countermarked to circulate at less 
than face value, [16] and in 1652 a new pillars-and-waves 
design reminiscent of Lima’s original 1568 issues began to be 
struck to replace the discredited shield-type coins. [17] 


16, 17. Potosi. 8 reales, 1652. 


Nuevo Reino changed its coin types at about the same time 
as Potosi, but its small production of silver was an inadequate 
supplement to that of Potosi in supplying the needs of the 
whole viceroyalty for the smaller denominations. In fact, Car- 
tagena struck its final coins around 1655 and Bogota silver after 
1669 is known today in quantities of no more than three or 
four specimens per year. 


Advent of the Bourbons 


After the Lima mint reopened in 1684, it produced a fine 
run of all silver denominations, including some royals like the 
one previously illustrated, until around 1696, when its issues, 
like those of Potosi, again began to degenerate. It was in 1696, 
however, that Lima was authorized to issue gold cobs of a 
specific, unique design. [18] The 1-escudo coin of 1733 shown 
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18, 19. Lima. 1 escudo, 1733. 


here varied from established patterns even more than the larger 
denominations. One searches in vain on this bizarre creation 
for the familiar lions and castles quartered, [19] a specifically 
Hapsburg shield, or even the otherwise omnipresent P for Peru. 

Lima’s gold cobs maintained a high level of quality in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. In other respects, the 
Bourbon dynasty that came to the Spanish throne in 1700 
found little to cheer it in the repeated saga of declining metallic 
purity and inferior design work in the New World mints. One 
of the many Bourbon reforms during the final century of col- 
onial history was to phase out the antiquated facilities for 
macuquina production in favor of more up-to-date facilities 
using the screw press and other machinery. 

One last series constituting a numismatic treasure was coin- 
ed before this process was complete, however. [20] In 1724 
Philip I abdicated his throne in favor of his young son Louis 
I, who unfortunately died just months later. Word of the new 
king's ascension had already been sent to the colonial mints, 
and at least three of them—Mexico, Lima, and Potosi—issued 
coins in the deceased monarch’s name between 1724 and 1726. 
[21] Superior-quality pieces featuring the young king’s name, 
especially the heart-shaped and round presentation strikes of 
8 and 4 reales, are in great demand. 


20, 21. Lima. 8 escudos, 1724. 
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At last making up for lost time in Spain’s American colonies, 
Philip V issued decrees in 1728 and 1730 that mandated fun- 
damental modifications in the way coins were produced there. 
The purity of silver coinage was decreased to .91, and the 
weight of an 8-real piece was lowered to 27.06 grams, mak- 
ing it equal to that of the 8-escudo piece for the first time. 

The most important thing for numismatists—and for the 
worldwide economic viability of the colonial monies—[22] is 
that these decrees initiated a process that led to the produc- 
tion of a machine-made, round coinage with a corded edge 
like the 8 reales from Lima of 1756 illustrated here. The 


22, 23. Lima. 8 reales, 1756. 


superb design of the now-famous “‘milled pillar dollar’ [23] 
and its fractions was noticeably indebted to El Pert’s first 
coinage of 1568; pregnant with future development as a pace- 
setter in standards of numismatic art, it served as a vehicle of 
international trade and commerce well into the nineteenth 
century. 


Milled Coins of Santiago and Lima 


In 1744, just two years before the accession of Ferdinand 
VI, a mint was authorized for Santiago de Chile, which came 
under the jurisdiction of the Viceroyalty of El Peru. The new 
mint machinery was sent there, [24] and the first milled “‘bust”’ 
gold was struck in Ferdinand’s name in December 1749, bear- 
ing the date of 1750. [25] Santiago’s silver coinage of the 
corded-edge pillar design began in 1751, but the quantities pro- 
duced were small; the mint there was important only for its 
gold coins. From a current numismatic viewpoint, those earlier 
Santiago milled pillar 8 reales are among the most desirable 
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24, 25. Santiago. 8 escudos, 1751. 


of all coinage ever produced in El Pera. 

In the same year that Santiago struck its first silver coinage, 
[26] Lima produced its first corded-edge gold and silver coins. 
Apparently Ferdinand [27] was satisfied with the new style of 
Mexican coinage, which had already gained international favor 
for its careful adherence to high standards of weight and 
fineness. During the two decades when only Mexico City was 
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26, 27. Lima. 4 escudos, 1751. 


striking the milled pillar design, Lima’s coinage sank to an 
abysmal level. Potosi’s issues were not of good quality, but they 
were far better than those of Lima. Therefore Lima’s new mill- 
ed pillar coinage was soon acclaimed and in great demand 
throughout El Pera. Although many of the 8-real pieces were 
exported to Spain, Europe, North America, and the Orient, 
most of the smaller-denomination coins remained in local cir- 
culation. It is for this reason that most pieces between 1/2 real 
and 4 reales are found in worn or holed condition. 

Spain had inadvertently guaranteed the desirability of these 
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pillar silver coins by its decrees of 1728 and 1750 that set the 
gold-to-silver ratio at 16:1. Worldwide, the then-prevailing rate 
of exchange was between 15.03 and 15.20:1.This made the 
milled pillar 8 reales, and later the bust 8 reales, circulate in- 
ternationally, contributing to the pieces being removed from 
local circulation at or near the time of issue. As a result, high- 
quality examples of many milled pillar 8 reales are fairly com- 
mon even today, and their quality is much higher than that 
of surviving minor denominations. 


End of An Era 


The successes in Mexico, Santiago, and Lima prompted the 
throne to authorize the issue of the new-style pillar coins in 
Guatemala and to order construction of a new mint in Potosi 
in 1753. The old Potosi mint had nearly outlived its usefulness 
and its equipment was antiquated. No attempt was made to 
install the new machinery in the old building; still, cobs poured 
forth from there for 20 years after the other mints ceased strik- 
ing that discredited form of coinage. 

The reign of Charles III, whose coins were issued over nearly 
three decades beginning in 1760, had a baleful influence on 
monetary policy. Decrees during these years further con- 
tributed to the decline of Spain’s economy, and to that of 
Potosi, both of which had been on the wane since around the 
turn of the century. Most of the Cerro Rico’s easily accessible 
silver had been depleted, and the city’s population declined 
by 85 percent from its peak two centuries earlier. In 1766 four 
new minting machines arrived, but problems with a water 
supply inadequate to power them properly delayed operations 
for several years. Milled pillar coins were produced from 1767 
through 1770, but cob production was at least as great despite 
its wretched quality. 

Mounting economic problems made the Spanish authorities 
search for easy solutions. By a decree of 1771 and by secret 
letters to the viceroys in 1772, the fineness of colonial gold 
was lowered to .90103 and that of silver to .90278. [28] In 
1771 dies and pattern strikes using a standardized bust por- 
trait of the monarch for both gold and silver emissions were 
sent to all the colonial mints. In 1772 production of these bust 
types (at the new fineness) became law, and all cobs were to 
be withdrawn and remelted.[29] 

In November 1772 the crown forbade South American mints 
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2829. Lima. 8 reales, |7 72: 


to ship coins of the 1/2-, 1-, and 2-real denominations to Spain: 
these smaller coins were vital for New World commerce. In 
1773 a corollary to the edict of 1772 ordered the mints to in- 
crease production of the small denominations. This explains 
why pieces of the first decade of the bust type are so much 
more common than those of the final decade of the milled 
pillar type. 

These decrees brought both cob production and milled pillar 
coinage to an end. The final cobs were struck in Potosi short- 
ly before the old mint was closed on July 31, 1773. Ironically, 
the final milled pillar coinage ended in Lima more than a year 
earlier. Thus the cob issues outlasted the superb corded edge 
pillars-and-shield pieces whose creation had been authorized 
in order to displace cobs entirely. 


The “‘Rump”’ Viceroyalty of El Pert 


The eighteenth century Bourbon political reorganization of 
Spain’s American colonies [30] resulted in the separation of 
Nuevo Reino from El Pert in 1739 and of the silver-rich An- 
dean highlands in 1776. Nuevo Reino became the Viceroyalty 
of Nueva Granada. The highlands—most of today’s Bolivia— 
were joined with the territories of contemporary Argentina, 
Paraguay and Uruguay to form the Viceroyalty of Rio de la 
Plata. This left El Pera in control of the Captaincy-General of 
Chile, but harder pressed than ever for fractional silver. 

Counterfeiting intensified as the need for coinage increas- 
ed. The royal solution, in early 1786, was to debase further 
the colonial fineness to .8958, and to reduce the weight of both 
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the 8-escudo and 8-real pieces to 26.928 grams. The workings 
of Gresham’s law operated to decrease the supply of available 
coins as the 1772-85 silver and gold issues disappeared via ex- 
port and the melting pot. 


Procs and Cuartillos 


Use of the king’s bust on colonial coinage presented a pro- 
blem for the mints when they learned Charles II had died and 
been succeeded by Charles IV. [31] Without knowing what 
the official royal portrait looked like, all the New World mints, 
including Lima and Santiago of El Pera, continued to use the 
bust of the former king, but with a legend acknowledging the 
new one. [32] Proclamation ‘“‘coins’”’ of proper weight and 
fineness were issued in various places, such as _ this 
undenominated 4-real piece from the mercury mining center 
of Huancavelica, in recognition of the new monarch’s succes- 
sion. Collecting such “‘procs’’ is an interesting numismatic 
specialty, and often serves as a source of historical informa- 
tion not otherwise available. 


31, 32. Huancavelica. 4-real ‘‘proc’’, 1790. 
(On loan from The Hispanic Society of America) 


There is evidence to show that in the seventeenth century 
Nuevo Reino had struck cuartillos (coins of 1/4 real). In 1789 
Spanish authorities gave permission to colonial mints to strike 
cuartillos again after a lapse of almost a century. Santiago was 
the first to issue these small but essential pieces. Its 1790 coins 
of this denomination bore a tiny bust of Charles II, but the 
legend indicated the new king’s name as Charles III. [33] Lima 
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33. Lima. 1/4 real, 1792. 


produced its first bust cuartillos in 1792. In February 1793 a 
new design for this denomination was authorized and the resul- 
tant castles-and-lions pieces became standard at all the mints 
from 1796 on. Unfortunately the coins’ small size and limited 
production rendered them less useful than might have been 
hoped. 

Lima and Santiago, the remaining mints of El Pera, produc- 
ed a reasonable quantity of both gold and silver coinage from 
this period until the end of Spanish control. Curiously, despite 
intensifying political problems, production standards remain- 
ed rather high even during the final year of output. 


End of the Viceroyalties 


When Charles IV renounced the throne in 1808, his son Fer- 
dinand VII succeeded him. Despite Napoleon’s control of most 
of Spain, the colonial mints continued to acknowledge Ferdi- 
nand as the rightful king. As a result, [34] both Lima and San- 
tiago issued coins during the period 1808-11 that featured an 
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34. Lima. 4 escudos, 1811. 
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“‘imaginary’’ bust of the new ruler. Spanish courts ruled in 
1811 that the coins should bear the ‘“‘natural bust”’ of the king 
rather than a military or adorned bust, and the mints modified 
their designs accordingly once the pewter patterns of 1811 
arrived. 

As the struggle for independence spread throughout South 
America, the Santiago and Lima mints produced increased 
quantities of coinage to underwrite the war effort. However, 
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in 1817 Santiago was abandoned by the Spanish and the col- 
onial dies fell into the hands of the new republican authorities. 
Minor denomination coins of the colonial bust style were pro- 
duced for several years with the date of 1817, except for some 
cuartillos dated 1818 made from an altered 1816 die. The final 
colonial coin of Chile was a cast piece made around 1825 on 
the island of Chiloe (off the coast of southern Chile) using an 
1822 Potosi 8 reales for its mold. That island was abandoned 
in January 1826, thus ending the coinage of El Pert in the 
southern part of the continent. 

Farther north, Lima maintained relatively full production 
through 1821. Republicans captured the city in 1822 but the 
royalists retook it in 1823, at which time the colonial bust- 
style pieces were again coined. In 1823 some of the republican 
8 reales of 1822-23 were overstruck with the colonial bust 
dies, [35] and in 1824 a royal crown was countermarked on 
some of these same rebel coins. 


35. Lima. 8 reales, 1822, with 
royalist 1824 counterstamp. 


In 1824 the final colonial issue of Lima was struck; the only 
denomination known is an 8 reales with a slightly different 
bust than had been used before. The viceroy had some of the 
mint machinery transferred from Lima to Cuzco once it became 
obvious that the Lima mint would again fall to the insurgents. 
[36] A series of silver coins denominated 1, 2, and 8 reales were 
produced with the Cuzco monogram and with an assayer let- 
ter T. Other pieces of this colonial design were coined in the 
8-real and 8-escudo denominations dated 1824, except with 
assayer letter G. The available documentation seems to indicate 
that they were not struck until after the republicans took con- 
trol of the Cuzco mint. There is one known example of a 2 
reales dated 1826; Jose Toribio Medina believed it was struck 
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36. Cuzco. 8 reales, 1824. 
(On loan from The Hispanic 
Society of America) 


in El Pera by a fleeing royalist general. But its uniqueness and 
lack of a clear provenance precludes its designation as the final 
royal coinage in the north of El Pera. For now at least that 
distinction must be accorded to some of the Cuzco coins, even 
though it is not yet possible to be certain which ones. A year 
later the final coins struck anywhere in Spanish South America 
were minted in Potosi. 


A Numismatic and Economic Legacy 


Thus ended more than two and a half centuries of con- 
tinuous coinage by Spanish colonial mints. The years ahead 
were full of changes as viceroyalties gave way to independent 
nation-states: new creations often torn by civil strife, nations 
whose economies were slow to recover from the turmoil that 
marked the end of Spanish rule. During the time that it issued 
the despised cobs, and the milled pillar and milled bust coinage, 
however, Spanish South America had produced its greatest 
riches and changed world monetary and political history. In 
addition, El Pera’s proclamation pieces and Royals stand out 
for their historic and artistic importance 

It has been estimated that enough silver was mined in Potosi 
alone to build a bridge from there to Madrid. Indeed, a sym- 
bolic bridge did exist, but it stretched north as well as east. 
The legacy of El Pert lives on in the affluent nations of the 
modern world, none of which could have prospered as they 
have had that mountain of silver and those rivers of gold not 
poured forth to foreign lands. 
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